





OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, OCTOBER 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for details) 


e Bank debits in the state rose 12.8 per cent in 
October 1958 compared with the same month last 
year. All parts of the state contributed to this ad- 
vance—led by the West Central Oregon area, which 
scored an 18.8 per cent gain. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing October 1958 declined 0.4 per cent below the 
October 1957 level and 1.5 per cent below Septem- 
ber 1958. Significant gains over a year ago were 
shown in lumber and wood products, contract con- 
struction, and government employment, but were 
offset by declines in food products, retail trade, and 
miscellaneous manufacturing payrolls. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) stood at 91.8 for October 
1958 compared with 95.6 in September of this year 
and 90.0 in October 1957. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry dipped slightly in 
October to $95.30 from the September 1958 figure 
of $95.43. Average earnings, however, remained 7.9 
per cent higher than the October 1957 level. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest rose 11 per cent in October 
1958 above the October 1957 level. Production was 
0.4 per cent above September 1958. With shipments 
averaging well above production and new orders 
falling, the industry’s backlog of unfilled orders at 
the end of October fell 19 per cent below the level 
held at the end of September. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during September 1958 were 19 per cent above the 
value of those awarded in September 1957. Both 
residential and nonresidential construction re- 
corded sharp year-to-year gains to overcome a 
decline in public works and utilities construction. 
Total September awards fell 21 per cent below the 
August level, with residential construction showing 
only a slight increase against declines in the other 
categories. For the first nine months of 1958, Ore- 
gon’s total value of construction contracts, exclu- 
sive of public works and utilities, was 28 per cent 
higher than the comparable period of 1957. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during October 1958 jumped 63 per cent above 
the year-earlier figure. Highly increased activity in 
Portland and Medford accounted for much of the 
rise. The current total was also 17 per cent higher 
than the September 1958 level. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 4.1 per cent in Septem- 
ber 1958 above September 1957. Practically all of 
this increase occurred in livestock receipts; the 
value of crops marketed during the month re- 
mained almost exactly the same as in September 


1957. 








The Past, Present, and Future of 
The Greater Portland Area 


By LEWIS G. PRICHARD 


Vice-President, Research Department, First National Bank of Oregon 


As Oregon goes, so goes Greater Portland. It might also be said 
that, as Greater Portland goes, so goes Oregon—for the reason that 
a substantial proportion of the business activities of the “city” and 
the “country” are closely intertwined, and a large volume of busi- 
ness transactions flows continuously between Greater Portland and 
the “country” (the “country” is defined as all regions in Oregon 
outside of Greater Portland). because of these transactions the 
economy of Greater Portland, with only a relatively few sawmills, 
reverberates sympathetically with districts in the “country” where 
lumber, plywood, and related products provide the principal source 
of income. The income from the wood-products industries is shared 
with Portland residents and with Portland businesses, whose pros- 
perity rises or falls with conditions in the “country” where lumber- 
ing and farming are the primary activities. 

Agricultural production is almost entirely outside of Greater 
Portland, but much of Greater Portland’s wholesaling and retailing 
is dependent upon the prosperity of farmers in Oregon. Farming is 
the second most important basic source of wealth in Oregon, pro- 
viding work for nearly one-eighth of all gainful workers in the state. 

In addition to the impacts of various economic ties on Greater 


Portland and Oregon, the volume of Greater Portland’s economic 
activity is so vast that it influences the trends in the state. Greater 
Portland has about one-third of the state’s 1.75 million residents 
and more than one-third of the total economic activity in the state. 
The financial center of the state is in Greater Portland, whose resi- 
dents and businesses have as much money on deposit in banks as 
there is on deposit in all the rest of the state. The proportion of wage 
earners to population is much higher in Portland than in the 
“country.” One reason for this is that farmers receive their income 
as proprietors—instead of being classified as wage earners. Greater 
Portland with one-third of the population has two-fifths of the wage 
and salary earners. Furthermore, the volume of retail sales in Port- 
land represents more than one-third of the state’s total. 

The vitality of the past, present, and future development of 
Greater Portland and of Oregon can best be illustrated through com- 
parisons with trends in the nation. In most respects Oregon’s rate 


of development has been favorable; but this area has certain peculi- 


arities which are revealed by a careful examination of such factors 
as population, money in banks, farming, businesses, employment, 
manufacturing, income of individuals, and profits of corporations. 

During the decades prior to 1950, Oregon’s population grew con- 
siderably more rapidly than that of the nation. From 1950 through 
1955 Oregon continued to gain on the national rate but the gain 
was less rapid. Part of those gains were lost when some lumber 
workers sought work in other states during the 1956 and 1957 slump 
in the lumber market. Oregon’s share of the nation’s population 
grew from 0.73 per cent in 1910 to 1.01 per cent in 1957. But the 
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1958 population of Oregon has been estimated at 10 per 
cent less than the estimates for 1957, and this lowered 
Oregon’s proportion of the nation’s population to 0.99 per 
cent. Usually when jobs are not plentiful there is a slow- 
down in migration. This happened in Oregon in 1956-57, 
and it also happened in California in 1958. However, peri- 
odic slowdowns in migration are expected to slacken the 
rate of growth only temporarily. Resumption of accelerated 
growth is predicted by the U. S. Bureau of Census, which 
forecasts Oregon’s population at 2.4 millions in 1970. This 
growth rate would be sufficiently faster than the national 
rate to raise Oregon’s share to 1.17 per cent of the national 
population. 





OREGON'S SHARE 
OF THE NATION'S POPULATION _ 
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Traditionally the people of Oregon have had less than 
their share of the deposits in the nation’s banks. Oregon- 
ians represent over one per cent of the nation’s people, but 
have only five-sixths of one per cent of the nation’s funds 
in banks. During 1957, the adverse conditions in lumber- 
ing and other factors caused a further drop in Oregon’s 
share of the total deposits—from 0.85 per cent at the begin- 
ning of the year to 0.81 per cent at the end of the year. 
However, a strong upswing during the first half of 1958 
again raised Oregon’s proportion of the bank deposits to 
0.85 per cent. One reason why Oregon does not have its 
share of bank deposits is that the per capita deposits have 
been quite low in the forested sections of the state, where 
jobs have sometimes been seasonal. 

Each year rather deep dips occur in bank deposits in the 
early spring. Thereafter a rise lifts deposits to a peak 
toward the end of the year. These valleys and peaks in 
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deposits have lagged slightly behind the seasonal variation 
in employment. Naturally, the cyclical trends of the lumber 
markets have been reflected in the trends of bank deposits. 
During the 1930s bank deposits in Oregon represented a 
smaller share of the national total than during the years 
before or after that period. Similarly Oregon’s share of the 
nation’s deposits dropped in 1949, in 1954, and in 1957— 
indicating that deposits in Oregon have been more sensitive 
to the slowdown in business conditions than in other parts 
of the nation. As the economy of Greater Portland and Ore- 
gon expands, the volume of bank deposits will also increase. 

Although Oregon does not have its share of total or per 
capita bank deposits, it does have a high volume of per 
capita deposits in Greater Portland and in the farming 
districts. Agricultural pursuits in Oregon have been slightly 
more favorable than the farm situation in other parts of the 
nation. Farm products brought in nearly four times as 
many dollars in 1957 as in 1940, and Oregon’s share of 
the sales of farm products climbed to 1.24 per cent in 1930, 
to 1.32 per cent in 1940, to 1.36 per cent in 1950, and then 
leveled off so that the proportion remained at 1.36 per cent 
in 1957. For nearly two decades, the number of persons on 
farms in Oregon has been shrinking. On the other hand, 
the per capita purchasing power of farmers has been rising, 
despite the fact that prices of farm products are lower now 
than they were a decade ago. In the future, the prices of 
agricultural products will inevitably be higher, if wage 
rates and costs of materials purchased by farmers are 
pushed up every year. The expected higher prices for the 
farm products marketed, plus the potentials for expansion 
of farm output as broader markets develop, will signifi- 
cantly increase Oregon’s cash receipts from farm market- 
ings in the years ahead. 

Only a few decades ago Oregon’s wealth came largely 
from agriculture; but now the state has become widely 
industrialized. In November 1957, there were 29,195 busi- 
nesses in Oregon of the type listed by Dun & Bradstreet. 
This was fewer than the number in 1950. but the individual 
firms were larger. Nevertheless, the average Oregon firm 
was smaller than the national average; in 1957, Oregon 
had 1.08 per cent of the businesses in the nation, a per- 
centage slightly higher than the proportion of the popula- 
tion in Oregon. In periods of adverse business conditions 
the number of business failures has risen more sharply in 
Oregon than in the nation. For example, in 1957 Oregon 
had 538 business failures, which represented 3.92 per cent 
of the nation’s business failures, compared to less than one 
per cent in 1951, 1952, and 1953. There were 1,094 new 
stock corporations organized in Oregon in 1957, 0.80 per 
cent of the national total. Thus Oregon had less than its 
share of new corporations formed in 1957. Such short- 
comings seem to be the historic pattern for Oregon. Per- 
haps more business organizations in Oregon are owned by 
partnerships or individuals than in other states, or perhaps 
more of the businesses operating in Oregon have been out- 
of-state corporations than has been the situation in other 
states. 

The establishment of additional new businesses, the 
growth of population, and the availability of more jobs will 
go forward at coordinated rates if a favorable business 
climate is maintained. The forecasts of Oregon’s popula- 
tion growth of roughly 40 per cent by 1970 implies a some- 
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what comparable expansion of employment in manufac- 
turing and in other basic industries. Thriving basic indus- 
tries would naturally bring a corresponding increase in the 
jobs in trade, service, construction, utilities, and other non- 
basic fields. The outlook for development of additional 
manufacturing activity is favorable, although Oregon has 
never in the past quite had its per capita share of manufac- 
turing. Oregon’s economy obviously has been able to main- 
tain its equilibrium with a lesser share of manufacturing 
than other areas. For example, in 1958 Oregon had 0.99 
per cent of the population but had only 0.84 per cent of 
the nation’s wage earners in manufacturing (all 1958 
figures are preliminary estimates). Similarly, Oregon has 
never quite had its per capita share of workers in construc- 
tion, trade, services, utilities, and other nonbasic fields 
(0.91 per cent of the nation’s total in 1958). On the other 
hand, Oregon has had more than its share of Federal and 
local government workers (in 1958 1.14 per cent of the 
national total). Oregon has also had slightly more than its 
share of unemployed persons. In 1953, unemployment rose 
faster in Oregon than in the nation. In that year Oregon’s 
unemployment represented 2.10 per cent of the national 
total. However, in 1958, although unemployment has been 
high in Oregon, the proportion was only 1.15 per cent; 
unemployment was quite high throughout the country. 
Nevertheless the 1.15 per cent rate for Oregon, which has 
been near the usual ratio, has been greater than the propor- 
tion of people in this area. 

Nonagricultural employment in Oregon in 1970 may 
total 650,000 if a reasonably high proportion of the 2.4 
million persons in the state have jobs. This would mean 
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that 345,000 persons in Oregon would be working in con- 
struction, retail trade, wholesale trade, service businesses, 
utilities, communications, and transportation. An estimated 
125,000 persons would have Federal and local government 
jobs. Presumably these accelerated trends of public works 
will continue until taxpayers revolt under the tax load. Tax 
revenues to meet public payrolls have skyrocketed because 
of more job holders and because the salaries of public 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


e A one-day conference on the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, held on the University campus November 7, was 
most successful. There were 169 registrants. Copies of the 
proceedings will be available shortly, and can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Business Research for $1.00. 


@ Dean R. W. Lindholm spoke to the November 17 members 
forum meeting of the Salem Chamber of Commerce. He dis- 
cussed the profound changes which are occurring in cur- 
ricula of collegiate schools of business. 


@ Professor C. Ward Macy addressed the fifty-first annual 
conference of the National Tax Association held in Philadel- 
phia in late October. The topic of Professor Macy’s paper 
was “The Property Tax in the Fiscal System.” 


e The Bureau of Business Research has undertaken to pre- 
pare a brochure for the Oregon State Department of Plan- 
ning and Development which will cover, in nontechnical 
terms, the statutes and court interpretations, administrative 
requirements, fees and licenses, for new corporations and 
other forms of business enterprises beginning operations in 
Oregon. 


@ Professor O. K. Burrell will address the Oregon Society of 
Public Accountants on December 10 on “An Investment Pro- 
gram for 1959.” 











workers have recently climbed more sharply than other 
salaries. 

Employment in manufacturing in Oregon would total 
about 180,000 in 1970 if the population grows to 2.4 mil- 
lions. However, employment in manufacturing dropped 
from 149,000 average in 1951 to about 131,000 average in 
1958. This downward trend in total manufacturing em- 
ployment can be largely attributed to the drop in employ- 
ment in lumber and logging, which skidded from 71,700 
workers in 1949 to about 49,000 in 1958. Manufacturing 
employment tapered off in many lines during 1958, but 
such industries as plywood, pulp, paper, primary metals, 
metal fabrication, chemicals, and many others climbed 
steadily during most postward years. These industries are 
expected to continue to expand. Also, despite the past de- 
clines in employment in sawmills, the future is likely to see 
upward trends. With lumbering employment climbing and 
employment in other manufacturing rising, the future of 
manufacturing appears favorable; but a look back at the 
trends in recent years, when declines in lumbering can- 
célled out the gains in other lines, should cause skepticism 
concerning the 1970 goals of 180,000 workers in manufac- 
turing. 

Inasmuch as expansion of manufacturing in nonwood 
products is likely to be more rapid than the growth of 
wood-products processing, it is probable that cities may 
grow faster than the outlying communities. More of the 
nonwood product manufacturing is likely to occur in 
Greater Portland than in the “country.” But, of course, full 
utilization of wood resources and developments in various 
industrial fields will expand employment in manufacturing 
in all parts of Oregon. 

In the metropolitan area, which embraces three counties 
in Oregon and one county in Washington, nonagricultural 
employment should increase to about 338,000 in 1970, 
which would include some 86,000 workers in manufactur- 
ing; 51,000 government employees, and 201,000 workers 
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in construction, trade, service, utilities, and related func- 
tions to serve the expected population of one million in 
Greater Portland. 

Predictions of expected jobs in manufacturing in Greater 
Portland should not be predicated upon past trends, for 
the same reasons which apply to the state. In Greater 
Portland employment in manufacturing declined from 
62,000 in 1953 to 57,000 in 1958. This declining trend, up 
until 1958, was largely caused by trends in lumbering. 
From 1951 to 1958, employment in lumbering dropped 
from 12,400 workers to less than 8,000. The decline in 
lumbering began in 1951; in other lines the declines are 
more recent. Employment in food processing dropped from 
9,800 in 1953 to 8,500 in 1958. Nearly every category of 
manufacturing experienced some shrinkage in employment 
during the 1957-58 slowdown. Primary and fabricated 
metals industries dropped 1,700 employees. Food-process- 
ing employment declined 1,000. Machinery manufacturing 
and transportation equipment manufacturing and various 
other industries also had declines in employment during 
the 1957-58 recession. 

The sharp growth of industrialization during the past 
three decades has resulted in a shift in sources of income 
in Oregon. The proportion of income from agriculture has 
declined from 14 per cent to 7 per cent of the total income 
of individuals. Income from manufacturing rose from 23 
per cent to 27 per cent in 1956 and dropped back to 25 
per cent in 1957. Government payrolls as reported rose 
from 9 to 12 per cent. Inasmuch as nearly one out of five 
nonagricultural wage earners is a government employee, 
the proportions of government payrolls may be under- 
stated. The climb in government payrolls seems to resist 
curtailment, and tax deductions from income to pay for 
government workers has been expanding faster than in- 
come of the taxpayers. Tax deductions, together with out- 
lays for food and other fixed living costs, have been taking 
an expanding share of earnings of individuals. Conse- 
quently the funds which individuals have had available 
for discretionary spending have been shrinking. The flex- 
ibility of the economy stems from widespread discretion- 
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ary spending by customers for autos, appliances, and many 
other items. Whenever people have had a favorable out- 
look for funds for discretionary spending, the economy has 
been led out of a slump by purchases from such funds. 
It wonld be disconcerting if, in the future, taxes and fixed 
outlays were to take any bigger share of the consumer 
income. 
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The aggregate income of individuals in Oregon has 
tended to level off during the past two years. However, it 
is expected to climb again as population grows and as 
business activity picks up. The total income of individuals 
in Oregon climbed only fractionally in 1957 but in the 
nation the usual large increase occurred. Consequently, 
Oregonians received only 0.98 per cent of the national total 
in 1957 compared to 1.02 per cent in 1956. 

More jobs and more income of individuals will be de- 
pendent upon the success of businesses. A significant bar- 
ometer of the status of the economy is the profitableness of 
corporations. Data on this score are not available for 
Greater Portland or for Oregon, but the trends of profits 
of businesses in this state probably have been comparable 
to the national trends. Profits of all corporations in the 
nation in 1958 dropped off sharply from the high levels in 
1955, 1956, and 1957. The 1958 profits after taxes for most 
manufacturing concerns may be down to the levels of 1954. 
The profits of lumber and wood-products manufacturers in 
the nation have fluctuated noticeably from the trends of 
other manufacturers. During 1957 and 1958 the profits of 
lumber manufacturers were lower than during any year in 
the past decade. The pickup in sales and prices of lumber 
in August 1958 was a primary factor in keeping these 
companies profitable during 1958. 

The economy of Greater Portland and Oregon receded 
moderately in 1958 from the 1957 levels. Oregon’s slow- 
down in lumber started a year before the 1957-58 nation- 
wide recession, but this dip has not carried Oregon’s condi- 
tions to a less favorable level than the situation in the 
nation. Recent encouraging signs have caused rather uni- 
versal expectations that an upturn, or at least a plateau, 
lies ahead. 
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The predictions hazarded in this article primarily inter- 
pret what may be the impacts under favorable conditions. 
if Oregon's population grows 40 per cent as predicted by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

The illustrated charts show growth at a constant rate 
throughout the 1958-1970 period. Of course, fluctuations 
will occur, but those cyclical rises, drops, and plateaus 
cannot be pinpointed in the years ahead. There is no 
certainty even about the next few months, but it appears 
that a plateau or steady trend will hold for a while. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Businesss Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of October 1958. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made 195] 100.) 


1957 1958 1957 1958 
Jan. 78.6 72.1 July 95.4 87.9 
Feb. . 78.9 72.2 Aug. 101.3 97.3 
Mar. 78.8 72.2 Sept. 90.9 95.6 
April 85.0 75.2 Oct. 90.0 91.8 
May 92.2 81.0 Nov. 82.1 
June 99.8 90.0 Dec. 77.4 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 


Sept. 1958 Aug. 1958 
Loans $ 789 8 7h6 $ 792 
Investments $ 745 $ 7u 8 630 
$1.673 $1,683 81.581 


Sept. 1957 


Deposits 


Life-Insurance Sales. During September 1958, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 11.9 per cent ($3,994,000) higher than in August 
1958 and 24 per cent higher than in September 1957. The national 
figures showed a 4.5 per cent increase in comparison with August 
1958 and an 11 per cent increase in comparison with September 1957. 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
heaith. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1957 1958 

Liahilities 

$ 908,000 TA 
252,000 52 
735,000 vA 
516.000 4] 
523.000 52 
637 000 32 
,465,000 16 
024.000 5] 
681 000 26 
1,413,000 “6 
1 237,000 

1,427,000 


Liabilities 
$1,110,000 
1.550.000 
818,000 
698 000 
334.000 
840.000 
929 000 

, 400 000 
423,000 
939 0 


Vumber Number 


Jan. 36 
Feb. 32 
Mar. 33 
Apr. 37 
May 31 
June 42 
July 37 
Aug. 68 
Sept. 56 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 59 
Dec. 58 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports September 1958 con- 
struction contracts in Oregon amounting to $25,391,000, 19 per 
cent above September of last year. Comparative data in thousands 
of dollars follow: 

Aug. 1958 Sept. 1957 
$11 666 $ 5.261 


11.447 8.216 
9.034 7 266 


Sept. 1958 
Nonresidentia! $ 7.521 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


Total $25,391 32,147 


The nonresidential construction involved 685,000 square feet in 
September 1958 and 478,000 square feet in September 1957. The 
994 residential units for which contracts were made in September 
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BOOKS FOR BUSINESSMEN 


(Reprinted from Western Business Review. Nov. 1958) 


U.S. Industrial Relations: The Next 20 Years, "Edited 
by Jack Stiebel (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press). Six authorities on labor-management relations peer 
into the future—Walter Reuther of the UAW, John S. 
Bugas of Ford, Chancellor Clark Kerr of the University of 
California, Arbitrator David L. Cole. and Economists John 
T. Dunlop of Harvard and Edwin E. Witte of Wisconsin. 
Their forecasts stem from the lectures given at Michigan 
State University in 1956 and 1957. 


Income Growth With Security. Sherman Fk. Feyler (New 
York: Macmillan). Dr. Feyler, of the University of Buffalo. 
has had considerable experience with investment houses, 
In this book he emphasizes the importance of timing and 
selection in the buying of common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation. He reports that the tops of the bull markets are 
generally characterized by heavy public participation. 
whereas the bottoms of bear markets have little public 
activity. 


Cases on Human Relations in Management. Richard P. 
Calhoon, William FE. Noland, and Arthur M. Whitehall, Jr. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill). Seventy-five case situations 
are presented in this book, all of which refer to the general 
fields of marketing, production, accounting, and personnel: 
specific topics are brought out in cases dealing with com 
munications, formal and informal organization, adminis- 


trative philosophies, and personnel problems. 


Business Communication Reader. }. Harold Janis (New 
York: Harper). This is an anthology on the up-grading of 
communication skills. Specific topics include letter writing, 
preparation of memorandums and reports, advertising, 
speaking, and vocabulary building. Professor Janis, how- 
ever, includes more than the usual topics of communica- 
tion. Approximately half of the book is devoted to manage 


ment and its need for cultural background. 


1958 involved 1,213,000 square feet; in September 1957 the figure 
was 838,000 square feet for 645 units. During the first nine monthe 
of 1958, the value of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public 
works and utilities) was 28 per cent higher than the same period in 
1957. For the eleven western states (again excluding public works 
and utilities) the cumulative total for 1958 was 14 per cent higher 
than for 1957; for the United States the total was 2 per cent 
above 1957. 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 20 daily 
newspapers in Oregon was 6 per cent higher than October 1957 in 
October 1958. 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port 
land, Eugene and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending November 
8. 1958. when sales were at virtually the same level as the corre- 
sponding week in 1957. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of Sep 
tember and the ca'endar year ending September 30, 1958, compared 
to the same periods a year earlier are: 

Calendar Year to 


Sept. 30, 1958 
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Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from Oregon farm marketing for the first nine months of 
1958 were $291,599,000, which was virtually the same as the 1957 
cumulative total of $291,456,000. The monthly comparisons in 
thousands of dollars follow: 

1957 1958 


Jan ...........§31,340 $29,160 
_—_——— 21,222 
Mar. _.._.._.. 20,801 21,7638 
BOB. cnn Ge 20,732 
May ...... 19,900 19,567 
June ..... 30,905 34,604 


Oct. 1957 
149,314 
144,173 
468,005 
968,679 


Oct. 1958 Sept. 1958 
165,645 164,922 
136,488 156,770 
518,845 642,725 

. 825,179 814,941 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


1957 


39,911 
44,873 
.... 58,141 
.. 49,419 
.. 38,249 
35,931 


1958 
35,444 
48,586 
60,516 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Oc- 
tober 1958 there were 1,009 real-estate sales amounting to $12,- 
079,841 in Multnomah County. Of these, 750 involved residences, 
the sales price of which was $8,605,180; 191 were vacant proper- 
ties, $951,341; and 68 were business properties, $2,523,320. Addi- 
tional figures are: 


Employment. Oregon employment figures are supplied monthly 
by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in 
Salem. The following are the latest reports: 

Oct. 1958 


75,800 
19,100 
45,400 


—_—_——_—_—. 


140,300 


Oct. 1958 
‘ 1,009 
$12,079,841 


Sept. 1958 Oct. 1957 
1,155 


$13,674,921 
837 


Number of sales 


; Sept. 1958 
Value of sales 


77,700 
22,800 
45,900 


Oct. 1957 
73,700 
20,400 
46,300 


9 
$10,053,977 Lumber & wood products _.. 


$8.125.963 Food & kindred products _. 
= 13 Other manufacturing 


$130,244 
$10,031 


Number of mortgages 1,060 853 
$16,357,285 
4 


Amount loaned 

Number of sheriff's deeds 
Amount of sheriff’s deeds 
Average residential selling price 


$10,167,179 
15 
$153,613 
$10,945 


$95,422 


$11,474 146,400 


Total manufacturing - 140,400 
27,700 
76,100 
90,600 

150,200 


28,200 
77,600 
89,900 
150,300 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 


24,500 
79,400 
87 ,200 
155,500 


Electric Energy. During September 1958 kilowatt hours of 
electricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 
10.8 per cent above sales in September 1957. During the twelve- 
month ending September 30 sales were 0.5 per cent above the twelve- 


; ; 344,600 
month period ending a year earlier. 


484,900 


346,000 
492,400 


Total nonmanufacturing 


- 346,600 
Total nonagricultural employment 


487 ,000 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity."" The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 


Oregon 167 


Oct. 1958 
Compared with 
Sept. 1958 Oct. 1957 

+10.7 +12.8 
+11.1 +12.2 
+15.9 +10.9 
+ 7.6 -+-16.0 
+ 6.6 +18.8 


Debits 
Oct. 1958 
$1,941,985,774 
1,231,445,981 
221,926,761 
36,935,342 
165,721,923 


Debits Debits 
Sept. 1958 Oct. 1957 
$1,753,802,201 $1,721,559,262 
1,107 ,997,075 1,097 306,412 
191,463,882 200,022,813 
34,321,840 31,849,697 
155,444,023 139,461,186 


Economic Areas 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) ' , 53 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 35 
North Oregon coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 10 
West central Oregon (Douglas, Coos, Lane counties) 18 


Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Wallowa, Baker, Grant, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


11 


Vcoww co © 


80,675,419 
32,206,345 
36,871,311 
33,040,863 
44,675,361 
32,634,922 
25,841 546 


82,308,204 
29,259,179 
32,496,431 
28,423,211 
38,579,326 
30,628,940 
22,875,090 


68,225,575 
30,572,433 
33,801,405 
30,122,621 
38,317,144 
30,082,859 
21,797,117 


— 2.0 
+10.1 
+13.5 
+16.2 
+15.8 
+ 6.5 
+13.0 


+18.2 
+ 5.3 
+ 9.1 
+ 9.7 
+16.6 
+ 8.5 
+18.6 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
Alterations 
residential & Repairs 
Oct. 1958 Oct. 1958 Oct. 1958 


116,000 $ 7,100 $ 13,900 g 
22,000 650 22,350 
2,400 
14,595 
7.660 
82,940 
37 ,650 
17,079 
44,280 
19,080 
5,550 
23,300 
2,450 
7,70 
1,394,560 
59,902 
37,228 
7,225 
4,507 
15,400 
8,254 
101,327 
9,600 
79,665 
1,000 
207 ,305 


New New Non- 


Residential Totals 


Oct. 1958 


438,150 
69,550 
121,825 
76,460 
175,210 
1,913,481 
43,325 
240,790 
148,156 
1,375 
72,900 
211,250 
16,290 
233,740 
4,971,970 
38,032 
318,985 
10,100 
19,800 


Totals 
Sept. 1958 


131,100 $ 
233,100 
68,900 
24,045 
464,085 
610,046 
116,250 
107,589 
149,126 
149,492 
95,350 
261,953 
115,370 
109,860 
2,978,015 
97,310 
474,673 
118,611 
90,431 
1,008,738 
83,753 
1,002,609 
825,260 
6,785,302 1,168,895 
36,500 800 
2,448,714 1,338,553 


T otals 
Oct. 1958 


137 ,000 $ 
45,000 
74,400 
65,095 

326,040 

418,070 
64,150 

111,256 

268,680 
81,095 

143,150 

1,116,366 
95,150 
213,740 
7,779,130 

200,372 

625,003 

147,025 
84,631 

422,700 
45,248 

968,041 

685,295 

3,842,215 
1,000 
2,711,591 


Albany saietesiaiaiailiitaniatiiiaaaia . eaenen - : —— a 
Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 

Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 

McMinnville 

Medford 

North Bend 13,000 
Pendleton , 206,000 
Portland 4,284,300 
Roseburg 55,370 
Salem 563,900 
Springfield 41.800 
The Dalles 79,124 
*Clackamas County 341,700 
Douglas County 16,114 
Lane County 635,133 
*Marion County 609.900 
Multnomah County. 2,055,635 
Wasco County 

102 other communities 


278.780 
274,430 
8,350 
90.700 
220,500 
59,206 
29,000 


217,7 


39,600 
60,700 
18,150 
3,477 
3,900 
2,809 
108,600 
875,366 
79,700 


2,100,270 
85,100 
23,875 
98,000 

1,000 
65,600 
20,880 

231,281 
65,795 
1,706,915 


36,864 
332,548 


1,132,797 1,371,489 




















*Total $10,522,639 $6,838,862 $2,201,947 $19,563,448 $16,752,184 $11,999,049 


* Information is not available on Oct. 1957 building permits for Clackamas County and Marion County (outside of Salem). In the interest of comparability, data for 
these areas have been included in the Sept. and Oct. 1958 state totals. 
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